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bines.a fact article. dealing. with. the.un- 
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POLICY FOR PUBLISHING 


The policy of this press is the distribution 
of accurate, interesting, moderately-priced his- 
torical information on Virginia in general and 
Central Virginia in particular 


We believe that a full disclosure of the 
past will definitely establish Central Virginia 
as having had a far more important place in the 
earlier, formative building up of this nation than 
has been realized heretofore. 


Both the area and the era have been passed 
over. neglected in good part due to the asump~ 
tion that nothing ever happened in our quiet, 
hill country. This habit of neglect in the past 
has come down to many of us to-day who work 
at research. 


The interesting history is here all about us 
if we can dig 1t out and present it to the public. 
It is important for two reasons: (1) The true 
presentation and study of the past is vital in 
preparing for the future.(Note: This little truth 
has never been adequately understood by our pre- 
sent heads of government. ) 


(2) A section of the country, realizing that 
it was once important in the past,may re~exanine 
its present situation and set about improving it. 
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GOD 
AND THE 
GHOST 


A Story, 

Exetion on “bac, 
Amherst County, 
4802 


~ 


~Fhe tall old man waved his Tight arm grace 
| fully but forcefully. The tapering fingers 
twisted into a fist and he shook it ct the two 
elegant, belaced gentlemen standing on the porch. 
A preacher, bent upon the necessary work of the 
Lord, did not like being thwarted —— especially 
when all he wanted was a ten-acre section of vir 
gin forest on a creek bottom for a camp-meeting 
ground. 
‘Were it is in the progressive year of 
4802; the Great Revival to awaken the spirit of 
the nation is sweeping the country and yet you, 
suh, won't even share your woods with the Lord? 
His gray eyes were angry; his temper was in 
danger of reaily exploding. The Reverend Aaron 
Crabtree swung his nag around and loped down the 
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drive, the tails of his bottle-green coat flop- 
ping up and down with the motion of the horse. 

While still within earshot he overheard the 
younger man laugh derisively and pass a remark 
that verged upon the ribald. His father replied: 

"That'll do, George! Criticizing even a 
crazy, field preacher who practises what he 
preaches about the Bible doesn't lie well in your 
mouth who think nothing of coveting what belongs 
to thy neighbor. " 

Parson Crabtree had moved out of middle-age 
and his grizzled hair showed it. He was tall and 
his drab breeches and riding boots on legs that 
seemzd to loop around the horse accentuated his 
thinness. But if anyone thought he was a weakling 
or that age had faded his strength they certainly 
had not taken a good look at his eyes. Gray eyes 
that were in turn merry, shrewd or glowing with a 
fire tnat was close to fanaticism. 

Such was the case as he turned into the high 
Toad muttering and mumbling to himself, occasion— 
ally puiling at his long nose as though he 
smelled something unpleasant. 

He groaned: "It sure is the truth that: this 
is a poor section of Virginia for the worship of 
God. How, oh Lord, am I, Thy servant, going to 
get a chapel built here for worship in Thy Glo- 
Tious Name much less a camp-meeting ground? Lord 
have mercy upon these sinners and make 'em see 
the Light!" 

Parson Crabtree had spent the years since 
the Revolution in cracking touch religious nuts. 
The only thing he asked of ay community was to 
be allowed to get one foot planted and he and the 
Lord would do the rest. But here he couldn't even 
get the first foot down. 
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The older gentlanan, he had just interviewed 
unsuccessfully, was named George Moreland, Sr. He 
was a planter of means in this part of Amherst 
County and owned the virgin, timber-covered creek 
bottom coveted by the Parson for a camp-meeting 
ground. This new idea of holding a religious 
camp meeting in an open forest had just reached 
Virginia. It had fired Aaron Crabtree with the 
dream of preaching to thousands instead of the 
hundred or so.that could get in a country chapel. 
Characteristic of the Parson he had picked this 
Godless desert in which to revive a green, 
Teligious oasis. 

Around the next bend a cross roads came in 
sight. Aaron unconsciously shifted his weight a 
little to the right as though to make more free 
for quick use the invisible Two-edged Sword of 
the Lord he always went armed with. The invisible 
nut cracker was in his saddie-bags. The sword was 
aneedy implement now; he was approaching atavem. 

This taverm had a splendid location here on 
the little ridge where the East-West road crossed 
that running North and South. It would aiso be 
a fine place for a chapel, Aaron’ thought, where 
people, seeing the beautiful Blue Ridge barrier, . 
would be mindful of the Magesty of Almighty God. 

The tavern sprawled at the northeastern 
comer with wagon sheds, a warehouse and a store- 
house scattered on the other road corners under 
large trees as yet leafless in the early spring. 
Just beyond: the tavern was a grove of trees in 
the center of which boiled a fountain that gave 
the place its name. 

The Fountain had a fives yard for t 2 quests 
entertainment, and as the Paison foue up men were 
bowling the balls. His eyes gleamed for the old. 
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man enjoyed the game as well as the next, though 
he damned it professionally because too many 
gambled at it and gambling was mortal sin. 

He swung down at the horse block giving the 
Teins to a Negro stable hand. Another horse was 
being led to the block. 

A large man came from the porch, booted and 
wearing drab breeches somewhat similiar to those 
of the Parson. They were about the same age but 
this man was ery broad of beam, not so tall and 
possessed a stomach that bulged comfortably. 

“obody but an innkeeper could look iike that 
thought the Parson, 

“Come in, sir, ccne in!" said the man, 
heartily, "I'm off to attend to a piece of 
business that'll keep me the night, sir, but my 
wife will see that you're well cared for. We 
keep a good clean house, sir. Ira Beaton war- 
momesy thats! 

"Thank you, Brother Beaton. I hope busi- 
ness is good," the Parson replied. 

"Fair to middlin', sir, fair to middlin', 
thank you!" the landlord said, smiling. “Of 
course, t'was better when we had so many folks 
moving south to live. On the other hand there 
are a great many Virginians moving west these 
days. I vow, sir, it looks like everybody in the 
Commonwealth is bent on crossing the mountains. " 

"You've a very pleasant location, Mr. 
Beaton," the Parson said. He pointed across the 
road." That corner over there by the wagon shed 
is exactly the place for a chapel. Wonder you 
folks don't build one and get a preacher." 

The landlord grunted his way up on his 
horse. Settling himself in his saddle he said 
with a notable lack of enthusian 
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“We ain't much for prayin' hereabouts. Sort 
of figger the Yuakers a few miles South do 
enough for us all. A chapel would be bad for 
business, what with the way some parsons don't 
take it kindly when the boys get a little happy. 
Then and —— Are you a preacher, sir?" 

“T am, suh," Crabtree replied, his solemn 
face hiding his laughter. 

“No harm meant, Parson, no harm meant!" 
Beaton said hurriedly. ‘Millie, oh Millie!"A 
handsome dark-eyed girl of about twenty came to 
the main doorway. "The best of the house for 
this gentleman, my dear, Good-day, sir!" He 
wheeled his horse and rode away rapidly. 

Crabtree picked up his saddle-bags and 
joined the girl on the porch. Sweeping off his 
battered old tri-comered hat he bowed. 

“A fine establishment you have here, Miss 
Beaton." 

‘Mrs, Not Miss. I'm his wife, sir." She 
Giggied. 

"Well, there's nothing wrong with your 
husband's taste." he replied smiling. 

As the supper hour neared the large taproom 
became a place of merry activity.The players de- 
setted the fivesyard for the tavern while others 
rode or walked in from nearby farms. There were 
several travelers as well. A parade of servants 
went in and out of the kitchen door across the 
room from the main entrance. On the left of this 


front door was a door leading into the parlor, 
The bar stretched across this wall with a door 
midway along for service direct from the bar to 
parior. 

This had been the first warm week in spring 
and what with being Saturday night as well, tke 
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tap Toom would be more crowded than usual. After 
dark there would be a frolic. 

“They're all bound to be in a sinful state.» 
the Parson muttered to himself as he ate his meal 
in the corner of the room. “All during this hard 
Winter they've been shut in with their evil 
thoughts. Need a good old-time stamping, shouting 
meeting to relieve the pressure of evil spirits 
before they boil over and these folks get to 
sinning. If I could get these sinners interested 


in religion maybe old Morel and would see the’ ’ 


Light and lease me that creek—bottom grove for 
God's glorious work. Better hold off a little, 
they ain't finished eating." 

He chewed on this and the ham thoughtfully. 
He couldn't get that grove of huge trees along 
the creek out of his mind. He could see the plat- 
form under them with clean straw around on the 
ground beside it for the kneeling, repenting sine 
ners. His mind pictured throngs of eager pilgrims 
swaying to the sound of his voice as he spread 
the Word and smote the devil. 

Loud laughter from the bar caused this 
vision to fade. 

He heard Millie Beaton say: "Kisses? No 
kisses! What do you think I married Ira for?" 

"We was wondern'," drawled a farmer dressed 
in homespun. 

"I guess youth must be served," the Parson 
said to himself, angrily. "But Lord it ought not 
to be attempted by an old man." 

She probably has a right ard tine of it,he 
thought. People are too worldly minded, to~ free- 
speaking Let them find the Lerd and they’ {1 
realize there are more worthwhile things in life. 
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He sighed. These folks didn't look like they 
were searching for the Lord or anything else but 
a good time. 

His adversary of the afternoon, the planter, 
George Moreland, and his son entered. The sight 
of them irritated Crabtree further. 

‘Oh God! Is it wrong that I covet my neigh- 
bor's close if it be for Thy work?" he silenfly 

Rai 2 hig Saperion. 

The young man, a dandy in dress, with his 
light hair neatly clubbed went directly to the 
bar. The father joined some companions for a game 
of cards at a corner table. 

Aaron Crabtree made his way to the bar. It 
was high time he did some talking. Millie Beaton 
was smiling and listening to George Moreland, Jr. 
Noting the look of longing in the young man's 
eyes the Parson felt doubly certain that religion 
was needed here. 

With a nimble leap he was on the bar counter. 
One hand held a large watch. He raised it for all 
to see. 

"Well," he mused to himself, waiting for 
them to center their attention. "Between this 
watch and my bottle-green coat they'll think I'm 
a trader. The Lord understands there must be some 
trickery even in a good cause." 

He stood with one long finger pointing like 
a magician's wand at the watch reflecting the 
soft candle-light and the ruddier glow from the 
fire. Voices subsided, people stared —— even the 
card players glanced over their cards at the 
unaccustomed silence in the room. 


The deep tones of the Parson's preaching 
voice belled out slowly, like the gang of doom: 
‘Watch! Watch! Watch out for the fires of hell 


that will be your lot if you don't recognize the 
Lord Jehovah and repent of your sins. Your time 
shall come and you shall face the forks in the 
road. One way leads upward to Glory and the other 
into the fiery pit. Which fork will_you take? Why 
the one to the pit with the molten brimstone to 
burn your lights and livers because you have no 
church to point out to you that better road of 
life; no vicar of God to show you the error of 
your ways. The noise I hear outside of this 
building now is the flapping of the devil's wing 
as he hovers peeping in the window —-~- just 
waiting ——-" 

“What's he waitin! for?" A voice interrupted 
"Thar's plenty liquor for ali." 

The Parson glared down at the drunken wag 
and his finger shot out at the man like a strik- 
ing snake. His voice rose above the laughter. 

"T hate to see anyone in this beautiful land 
Tisk the punishment of the Lord by such mockery. 
Sinners such as you are fit fuel for the fire.You 
need prayer. You need a chapel where you can meet 
to worship. You need the work to build the chapel 
in order to prove you can work for something be- 
sides your selfish selves. 

"You need a camp-meeting grove down by the 
creek where thousands may meet with you to ask 
for forgiveness of sin. I shall help you build 
the dwelling of the Lord. You must have it for I 
see among you those on the verge of hell. I see 
in their eyes, shame; I know of the sin that is 
in their hearts. Repent!" 

He paused to point and glare at some of the 
drunkest. Aaron noted fear on some of their faces 


but not enough. Too many were grinning at him as 
if he were some form of amusement. But as long as 
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there was fear in at least a few of these hearts 
he had something to work on. 

Parson Crabtree had come by experience to 
know that whereas many didn't have the proper 
fear of the Lord they had a strong superstitious 
respect for the powers of the devil. 

Yes suh, he was at least getting somewhere. 
If he could keep it up long enough to frighten 
more of them with the lurking shadows he and the 
Lord would triumph. 

As he again launched his campaign of feara 
wagon drove up outside and a lot of young people 
burst into the tap room. Fiddles and banjoes ap 
peared and the strains of "Ole Virginie Never 
Tires," drowned out the Parson's voice. Hands 
clapped and the square dancing began. 

Crabtree knew when he was licked. He could 
only file away in his mind the faces of those he 
had seen weakening and get to work on them 
another time. 

"Oh Lord!" he prayed silently, "forgive Thy 
servant for his failure and give him the strength 
to continue to ply Thy sword that the wicked 
shall perish or repent." 

Unseen by the merrimakers he went into the 
vacant parlor adjoining the tap room there to 
Licks his wounds and remake his plans. 

Tt was a sort of odds and ends room. Some- 
times used as a private dining room or for pri- 
vate parties. There was a sofa on the porch side 
of the room, a deep chair on the other anda 
flour barrel in the far corner by the service 
door that led directly to the bar. A low fire 
burned in the fire place. 

The Parson, needing the solace of tobacco, 
stooped by the fire to grate some of a twist into 
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snuff. He took a hearty pinch and after a shudder 
and a sneeze settled down in a chair. He sighed 
gustily. The battle with the devil seened never-— 
ending. 

He thought back over his maneuvering of the 
evening and admitted he had used the wrong tac 
tics —— a very weak approach. 

"Lord!" he said out loud. "thy servant is a 
jackass! He allowed himself to be lulled into an 
ambitious dream of bringing happiness to the many 
at a camp meeting before he had gotten hold of so 
much as an inch of ground. 

"Thy worker in the Vineyard hammered too 
hard on the sins of those who haven't sense 
enough to know they are sinning. A sensible 
preacher would have made himself liked first, and 
then wnen he had their attention, struck mighty 
blows with the Sword. Lord, I shall mend my ways, 

Crabtree was gloomy and restless. A loud 
yell from the tap room brought the realization 
that it wasn't his subsiding angry heart beats 
that made him feel that throbbing movement. The 
floor was in rhythmic movement from the stamping 
feet of the dancers, Through the closed doors, 
through the walls, by way of the floor beams came 
the muffled music, the beat of clapping hands, the 
tramp, tromp of feet all fused in sound and move- 
ment. It stirred a man. In the next room people 
were giving themselves up to the joys of the 
dance. All too well Aaron Crabtree and the Lord 
both knew that in the stress of this emotion men 
and women could forget themselves. There was 
danger in this. 

Suddenly the Parson began Singing and clap- 
ping his hands. The words were those of a hymn 
but rhythmic beat was that of the dance. His rich 
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baritone voice became louder as though to drown 
out the dancing, to help blind out of his mind 
the sights of drunkenness and wantonness he pic- 
tured as taking place in the next room——-of men 
and woman on the verge of sin. 

Abruptly he stopped; sat down. 

"Maybe their dancing wouldn't be so bad, 
Lord, if they'd mix it with a little singing wor- 
ship. That would help keep them in line. Things 
in life are so close together it's hard to tell 
just when and where a parson has strayed off the 
path. He shook his head and added: "A man might 
as well be dead if he gets so old he can't learn 
something new." 

He was busy mulling this over in his 
thoughts when the main door of the parlor opened 
noiselessly a little way and then closed. This 
was repeated shortly afterward. The Parson 
glanced around from his deep chair in time to see 
two figures merge into one. Should he leave? he 
wondered. He stayed and felt uncomfortable. It 
was all too obvious that neither the man nor the 
women knew he was there. He heard the sofa creak 
as they sat down. 

"You must make up your mind now, Millie!" a 
man's voice said. The Parson could just hear the 
words above the music. "We'll go to Kaintuck. If 
Ira wants a divorce he can get one. What do you 
care? We'll be together in another country, my 
sweet. But we must hurry because Papa said some— 
thing this afternoon that shows he is suspicious. 
He might do something to stop us..I don't want to 
stay here and be bossed around. I want large 
holdings of my own and you to share then with me." 

"Oh George! Be patient just a little longer!" 
she replied. "Near the end of next week Ira goes 
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to Lynchburg for two days to buy supplies. That 
will be our best chance. " 

During the short ensuing silence Aaron 
Crabtree stared at the flickering fire and 
thought deeply on the unsatisfactory state of 
things in general and the dangerous temptations 
and pitfalls of the flesh in particular. 

His lips moved in silent prayer: "Oh God, 
forgive these sinning humans! Interrupt the 
licentious flow of their thoughts before this 
leads to carnal sin and other sins that follow as’ 
night the day. Oh, Lord, give Thy vicar the power 
and the knowledge to help avert this wrong! " 

George Moreland was proving stubborn. He 
argued for the present. 

"T think we should leave here before sun-up, 
Millie. We cdn be across the James by the Perch, 
ferry before Ira retums." 

the Parson wondered what held him back; why 
didn't he do what most of his brothers of the 
cloth would have done --- jump up and raise old 
Hob; shame the young couple with their intended 
sin? Something stayed him; held him chained 
motionless in the chair. He admitted to himself 
it was fear —-- fear of onother failure 

The girl, however, was proving stubborn 
after her own fashion. She pleaded with the boy 
so softly, that even the Parson's sharp ears could 
catch only a murmur. Holding his breath he 
glanced around out of half-—closed eyes. Millie's 
arms crept up around young Moreland's neck and 
pulled his head down. 

They were not aware the music had stopped. 
They were lost in their kiss and Parson Crabtree 
was lost in misery of thinking he had waited too 
late to act. He hated to admit it but he was be 
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ginning to wish he had never seen this Amherst 
County; he had been a failure here irom every 
angle. No! No! That wouldn't do. For @ parson to 
admit failure was to be unworthy to wield either 
the sword or the nutcracker. After all this was 
war against the devil and no holds barred. 

He stirred, sat upright; but the couple was 
still oblivious. 

From the tap room came shouts of greeting: 
“Welcome host!" "Glad you got back in time for 
the frolic, fra." 

The voice of the landlord boomed out: "I 
missed my man, folks. Sure is good to get back 
to enjoy the fun with you." 

There was a subtle change in the silence of 
the parlor. Now there was a stunned expectancy. 
No one moved. =n the dim light the Parson could 
see fear in the rigid pose of the courfle and 
imagined the dawning fright on their faces. 

Millie was the first to throw off the trance. 

"Quick! Get in that barrel, George! He's 
coming here to leave his wraps." George dashed 
over and scrambled into the barrel. Millie 
slammed down the lid. 

She turned to find the Parson standing there 
his stony eyes giving off sparks. 

The main door opened wide and Ira Beaton 
stepped into the room. Millie kissed him. 

“This is a surprise, Ira," she said."I have 
been showing Parson Crabtree the little parlor. 
I see no harm in his using it for a quiet meet-— 
ing, now and then, of people interested in his 
good works.” 

“Why --- er--- yes, Millie, dear, but ab 
am sure the good Parson will hold his meetings in 
mid-morning when there won't be as many in the 
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tap Toom. It will be quiet then." His face ap— 
peared jovial but his eyes did not smile. 

"The little witch,"thought Aaron, "the arrant 
hypocrite; using this worker for the Lord as a 
cloak to hide the sinful truth from her husband. 
I can't go this far. I can't accept this dubious 
offer of her help that is built upon a bald-faced 
lie --- besides, what good is a room without a 
following? I talk to myself too much anyway." ~ 

Then another thought struck him, adding to 
his inner turmoil. If he exposed this sinful 
cuckholdry he would ruin his chance of getting 
the campmeeting ground out of George Moreland, Sr. 
No man would want his son exposed publicly, es— 
pecially before those in lesser walks of life, 

"Oh, Lord! Thy servant is sorely tried!" 

Tf he could keep his mouth shut and later, 
casually mention to Mr. Moreland that his son was 
on the verge of the pit of hell, to say nothing 
of promoting a scandal and bad blood in’ the 
neighborhood, something might come of it. The 
Parson thought the natural result of such a good 
deed on his part would be such deep appreciation 
on the part of the planter that he would turn 
over the camp-meeting ground area to him without 
any more ddo. It was all for the Glory of God and 
the end justified the means. 

Then he breathed deeply for he knew in his 
heart that a little innocent trickery for the 
good of the cause was to be expected, but you 
couldn't build faith and love of God upon the 
false foundation of a breach of any of the ten 
commandments. 


Gone would be his foothold in this community 
but he was certainly going to do a good job of 
exposing both the sin and the parties thereto. 
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He glanced at the tavern keeper and said in 
a loud carrying voice: 

"Mr. Beaton, suh, I am here on God's vicar 
on earth and no preacher worth his salt will use 
this room for worship until your house is purged 
of mortal sin and shame. " 

The chatter in the tap room slowed down and 
stopped. Laughing, the people crowded to the open 
door. 

He hesitated until they had quieted down. 
Those who had been unable to get to the doorway 
banked around outside, some standing on tiptoe 
to see over the heads of the others. 

"This afternoon you told me you kept a clean 
house," the Parson continued. "That may be what 
you think." His voice rose louder. "I say that 
this is a house of evil thinking. The devil and 
his minions lurk in all the shadows, " 

He walked over and stood by the barrel. 

“Where there is evil thinking there will be 
evil doing." His tone of voice now was menacing, 
as with his hand on the lid of the barrel he said: 
“"3u do not beleive me? You want evidence?" 

He paused to look at the silent, puzzled 
peuple. The long finger of his right hand pointed 
to the barrel lid: ich with his left he raised 
and gently thumped back in place. 

"You shall have your evidence, for the sin- 
ful spirit of the devil can hide anywhere. He is 
hiding here in this barrel." ! 

He snatched off the lid. A ghastly, white, 
wild-eyed creature shot out of the barrel as 
though impelled by springs. The Parson hadn't 
counted on this whited wraith of a human. 

However, he paused hardly a second before he 
shout ed: 


“Satan! Satan! The ghost of evil sin ana 
shame'" fiis voice sounded frantic. 

The desperate. figure, seeing all of those 
interested people crowded in the main cCoorway 
codged around the barrel, yanked open the service 
jooL and ran along behina the bar toward the 
kitchen door in the tap room. Those in the rear 
saw the ghost disappear into the kitchen. A 
women screamed + 

From the kitchen come yells and the colored 
cook's high-pitched voice shTieked: "Fore Gawd 
Git's a hant!" 

One of the bibblers reeled to the back win- 
dow and forever afterward swore he had been in 
time to see the ghastly ficure of sin float out 
of the kitchen and over the yard to disappear in 
the pale light, of the thin moon before it had 
even reached the woods beyond, 

-arsh breathing of men and the hysterical 
sobs of wonen broke the heavy silence that fol- 
lowed suddenly the Parson's voice cut through 
like a death knell, -e wolked over to the door to 
stonu in the light from the tap room, As he spoke 
ne felt thai God had given him his foothoid here 
ana who was he to argue with the divine wavs of 
his waster? 

The skeptics were at a disadvantage and it 
was too good a chance for the solvation of their 
sinful souis for him to pass up, Every word he 
haimered home brought deeper fear te the fearful 
the doubtful and those uneasy at heart, 

vhile playing woon their emotions as though 
each wads a siling of a harpsichord he watched the 
planter, George Moreland. There was no fear in 
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“yr. horeland's eyes nor did he wear the look of 
a skeptic; there vas no uncertainty and no doubt. 


Ay, 
"Thank the Lord for that",the Parson thought. 
‘He hasn't missed his son yet. I must get over to 
him a true understanding of the situation." 

As for the majority of the others, he could 
tell by the tense look on their faces, their deep 
concentration, that they not only beleived in 
ghosts bat thought they had just seen one. 

For a second he felt a returning twinge of 
conscience which was followed by reason. Could he 
help it if they thought George Moreland, Jr., a 
Teal ghost? Ghost or not, if George wasn't gen- 
uine evidence of evil he'd surely do until some- 
thing more evil came along. With a cleared cons-— 
cience the old man put everything he had into the 
business at hand. 

His deep rich voice was good for either 
singing oF praying and he chose prayer now. Just 
a short prayer but a powerful one; and when the 
"Amen!" sounded throughout the tavern, people 
Taised fear-stricken eyes to wonder what would 
hit them next But the Parson knew he wasn't go- 
ing to hit them with anything- 

His voice became conversational, friendly, 
but like any good mountdin squirrei hunter, he 
was still calling his shots 

"Polks, I think the first thing to do now is 
to thank Brother George Moreland whe is going to 
lend us ten acres of creek bottom forest land for 
a camp-meeting ground. Yes, suh, we certdiniy do 
appreciate his kind act- Sort of feel like it's 
the first step to keep that ghost from taking 
some human form we might all know Will you be 
good enough to say few words, Brother Moreland?" 

"Why --- ah -— yes, Parson Crabtree," Mr. 
Moreland replied thoughtfully,his voice o littl» 
hoarse, "Tt might be possible, sir, you'll need 
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as much as twenty acres. You pick your lncation 
and I'll have my hands bush out a road into the 
place, if you will preach to them once in a 
while." 

"Why, suh, I'l] be proud to and thank you 
kindly!" The Parson's eyes filled and his voice 
choked up a little. 'My friends, this is a happy, 
melting day for me. I feel that we are on the way 
to the Glory of the Lord and the banishment of 
ihe devil. After Brother Beaton has wet our whis- 
tles with drinks on the house the musicians 
shoulda get back to work so as we can all doa 
little singing." 

Brother Beaton took one look at the many 
people in the tavern and his face troze- Ye did 
not look the genial host but rather like a man 
who sees his life's blood flowing oway 

“Tnat'1l pleasure us greatly Parson," sajd 
“illie smiling up at,her husband. "We'll show our 
Appreciation for your good work thot will bring 
thousands here for the meetings wontt we, Ira 
sear?" 

A& miracle took place upon the host's face: 
"Thous----- Git right down. folks, and speak up! 
Just nome it and we'll fetch it!" 

Parson Agron Crabtree sighed with relief, 
mopped his brow, and offered up a silent prayer: 

"Oh Lord I thank Thee for coming to the aid 
of Thy sorely pressed servant I thank Thee for 
putting into these folk's hearts the willingness 
to accept Thy mercy. Thou hast, with Thine infi- 
nite wiscom. shown me how to begin Thy work and 
with Thy sword beside me I am comforted, Oh Lord 
"Amen!" 


THE DEVIL 
in The 
Old Dominion 


The Basic 
Historical Facts 
About the Early 
49th Century 
Religious 
Situation. 
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o-day, there are few people who will beleive 

that the devil ramped and raged in The Old 
Dominion and the rest of the young Union around 
4800. Then, it was a serious matter ond called 
for the marshalling of all the forces of tne Lord. 

Well, perhaps not quite all because the Pap- 
tists, Methodists and Presbyterians did not feel 
that the Episcopaleans were adequate to <%pDe 
with the devil. That is what their preachers said 
but they were just a bit biased Before the Revo- 
lution the Church of England had been the domi+ 
nant, official faith and the Baptists. Methodists 
and Presbyterians had to take to the by ways. 
hedges and mountain areas, else they might have 
to do their preaching from the barred windows of 
a county jail. 
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After the passing of the statutes of reli- 
gious freedom, and the divorcing of church and 
state, the Anglican Church, suffering from the 
taint of being officially Inglish, was very “mca 
disorganized. The adherents of the Episcopal 
faith were trying to rebuild in the new order of 
things, but the preachers of the Evangelical 
Three did not offer then aid, comfort and advice. 
jhey wereof the opinion that the country would 
be better off if the former members of the Church 
of England became members in good standina of the 
slethodist Paptist or Presbyterian denominations 
They actea accordingly and went about chasing 
down the Episcopaleans with as much fiery zeal as 
they fought the devil. In some religious minds it 
all seemed to he the same chase. 

The 4¢th Century was usherea in with sin 
imagined in every form from hard-hooved, tail- 
wagging devils lurking behind each bush to the 
interpretation of passing cloud shadows as evil 
thinking. 

There was some truth in it all The morale 
and morals of the country had dropped decide. © 
For 911 of our big talk we were a little nev no- 
tion charting an uncertain course, we were blus- 
tering end afraid. All of this was a sreat aid to 
the devil whom some of the more superstitious 
thought had taken the earthly form of Thomas 
Jefferson, 


LVEY since the Revolution the three growing 
Evangelical Denominations had realized the need 
for the revival of religious feeling in the 
country. Often the three held joint meetings to 
present o strong front against their common ene- 
mies. They obtained converts but they ware handi- 
caped by not being able to reach enough people. 
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The private homes, the small chapels and tobacco 
barns were limited as to the number of people 
who could be packed in. Thus, more often than 
not, it was the godly who attended the meetings 
Whereas the ungodly were neither fearful nor cur- 
ious enough to allow themselves to be shoe-horned 
into an already crowded space. In those days our 
People were in the mental state that would wel- 
come events taking place on a large scale. One 
might say this was the unconscious yearning of a 
frightened. uncertain people --- the suggestion 
of security in masses» 

This is exactly what was given them by some 
preacher or preachers. The camp-meeting was in- 
vented or developed just prior to 148GO. Some 
authorities state that it originated in the deep 
South whereas others point to Kentucky. Though 
the name of the genius who developed this simple 
answer to the Evangelists' prayer has been for- 
gotten he brought the stump and field preacher 
into his own ond made the new citizens of these 
United States crowd conscious. 

When preachers who had been accustomed to 
exhorting a hand full suddenly found themselves 
speaking to thousands ina sparcely-sattled 
country, they had something that definitely in- 
fluenced the trend of thinking and behavior of 
that time. Therefore, this was something in the 
making to influence history. It did ---- and 
startlingly. 

when this writer stumbled into all this, it 
seemed unbeleivable- Though this accounted for 
the beginning a deep and consuming interest is 
the reason for continuing the research. 

Some of the best historical research items 
dre obtained through this acciaental blunderinc. 
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You might say the researcher, keeping an.open 
mind, but not knowing what he wants to search for 
other than something in a given period, just sort 
of noses around a library, hopefully. 

My own period is between 4700 and 41835 with 
special anphasis on all phases of life in Central 
Virginia —— Piedmont, Blue Ridge, Valley and the 
James River. This is because of the firm belief 
that when you tie your research down to a parti- 
cular county, or town or special interest you 
miss much of the picture of life that existed and 
you don't pass the picture on to others, though 
you may do an excellent job on that particular 
piece of research. 

In the Jones Memorial Library of Lynchburg, 
I blundered into a biography of the early’ Evan— 
gelist Lorenzo Dow. It was by Charles Coleman 
Sellers and it gave a picture I had certainly 


inissed@. As Lorenzo Dow had been in Lynchburg and 


Bedford as early as’ 4804 and ranted:asout Lynch- 
burg “being a poor piace for tne worship of Goa" 
he had made the local history books. However, it 
wos soon obvious that there was a variance 
between the benign treatment of our earlier local 
historians on religious subjects and the'militant 
Teligion of Dow and others. 

This,in turn,led to the study of records, 
diaries, journals and biographies of the Evangel- 
ical preachers; the development of the Camp 
Meeting; and the effect of this religious up— 
heaval upon the section, state and nation even 
unto the third and fourth generation thereafter. 

As to my own work: This blundering has 
changed my whole conception as to the emphasis of 
history and historical research and its use’in 
avoiding the pitfalls of the future. 
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In presenting here some indications of the 
strength packed in the Evangelical wallop of the 
early 49th Century a clarification of the status 
of this section is necessary. The Central Virgin— 
io Piedmont and Valley were far more important to 
the United States of that time than they are 
to-day. This holds true both from a material and 
a population viewpoint. This basic fact has been 
ignored in far too many recent works. It has 
caused historical distortion and in some in- 
stances placed upon the reference shelves books 
that will in the future cause an erroneous con- 
ception of the history of this particular period. 

The Camp Meeting offered both interest and 
curiosity appeal to people whose amusements were 
mostly of the homespun variety. It was something 
very new.It afforded and outing, intermingling 
and talking with many people. 

The words "Camp Meeting" are descriptive 
only in part. Actualiy there was a series of 
meetings lasting from three to five days. In 
order to be close at hand to attend these meet- 
ings people came prepared to camp out for that 
time. The few scattered inns and the arivcte 
homes could not accommodate the throng. 

The choice site for the meeting ground was 
usually an area of creek-bottom land upon * hich 
there was a stand of virgin timber. In such an 
ancient forest the huge,widely-spaced tree trunks 
rose high before the first limbs. When cleared of 
undergrowth there was space for thousands cf 


worshippers. 

One or more platforms for preachers would be 
constructed. Nearby, tents would be pitched to 
serve a two-fold purpose. Here the exhorting 
preachers could rest and renew their strength to 
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return to the fray. They could also have privacy 
in which to wrestle with the devil in some stub- 
born sinner. Later, if the particular site be— 
came ca popular meeting ground, the tents were 
replaced by log cabins. 

Cenerally within a short distance was an old 
field, worn out by years of growing tobacco. This 
was reserved for the camp site. Here tents were 
Pitched and covered wagons Lined up. Many people 
preferred sleeping in wagons rather than tents. 

An added feature of the camp meeting was 
the appearance of the traders! wagons, giving the 
housewives from the back areas a chance to pur- 
chase at first hand goods and utensils. Always 
close by were dram sellers. In those days when- 
ever a crowd gathered, regardiess of the reason, 
there was some hard liquor drinking. 

Here at last was the means that supplied the 
preachers wjth huge numbers of people for congre- 
gations. Cn the other hand, these hard-working, 
Jonely thousands scattered over a wide area had 
offered to them an opportunity for a break in the 
monotony, the chance to travel, even though it be 
a long trip in a wagon, on horseback or afoot. It 
brought about the meeting and talking with people 
from over the mountain, across the Tiver,or 
just around the hill. Above all it was free. And 
it might be said that many set out for the meet- 
ing with at least an amiable feeling toward The 
Lord for having provided the opportunity. 

Of course, many of the people who attended 
these first camp meetings did not know what they 
were getting themselves into. As a matter of fact 
the preachers didn't either. It is extremely 
doubtful if any proof can be produced to show 
that the preachers knew beforehand that mass 
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emotionalism was going to take over the meetings. 

Most of the preachers were as unprepared for 
what happened as were those who attended. 

At the early, small religious meetings some 
few were carried away emotionally by "The Power" 
of "The Word." It was considered by many as a re- 
Ligious manifestation —— that the person, fear-— 
ful because of his sins, was in a state of mind 
to repent, ask forgiveness, join the church and 
become a good worker in the Vineyard. Or, if he 
was already a brother in good standing, he was 
overcome by his yearming to be abetter Christian. 

However, when the camp meetings hit their 
stride, with relays of preachers hammering at the 
Devil and sin for hours on end, mass hysteria 
seeped in, insidiously at first. People feared 
being singled out by the pointing finger of some 
preacher as being a sinner. They feated that per 
haps they were sinners and didn't know it. They 
were uneasy about what they had been doing. One 
form of this malady caused them to build up in 
their minds small events or incidences until they 
believed then to be grievous errorsof living that 
could only be wiped .out by public confession. 
Sometimes a small thread of anxiety was woven 
into a blanket of fear until the poor culprit 
felt smothered in desperation. 

Now when all of these desperate emotions 
reached the surface thoughts and feelings of a 
great mass of people each individual became 
effected by the emotions of the other which in 
turn had a multiple effect upon the crowd as a 
whole: 

Suppose we should find ourselves at a night 
camp meeting at the time of the "“breakover" of 
emotions that finally came after five thousand 
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people had been at fever pitch from near hyster- 
-ical:tension for-several days. These people are 
massed.in'the forest aisles where many a red, 
flickering pine-torch vies with the moonliyht-— 
Over half of this vast number are shouting and 
screaming, laughing and sobbing. Some are craw- 
ling.in the dirt, worming their way toward the 
straw by the platform, begging to be saved, cry— 
ing aloud their sins. Many have the "jerks" 
Q peculiar camp-meeting disorder-that caused a 
continual twitching and jerking of-the muscles. 
This particular nervous affliction was: especially 
prevalent in Kentucky. To™see people jerking was 
thought: to be an attraction in:itself. .Even-the 
quiet, unemotional Guakers came’ to-see for~them- 
selves that the stories of-the. "jerks" were~true, 
In record: time the Gaakers were. jerking also. 
Many people fell in faints and became rigid. 
Whenever possible attendants stacked: then up' to 
one side to protect them from trampling. The 
shouting, stomping, singing,:~ the demented cries 
—— all could be heard: for miles. Yhere are a 
number of caces on record where people sone miles 
from the meeting ground: have been knocked out by 
this strange effect of these religious meetings. 
{n other words there were literally a-thous- 
and and more people out of rational control. 
If you.consider: that: the emotional displays-that 
sometimes occur at the large, present day .Lvangel 
icalmeetings are bot faint breezes .compared’ -to 
“the emotional cyclones of 4800 then you have a 
Slight understanding of what*took place, 
Neither the people nor the preachers were 
prepared for all-this. The preachers, however, 
were quick to.claim that it was all the expres- 
Sion of true religious feeling and the best me— 
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thod of eradicating the devil and his nefarious 
works. The vast majority of the early Evangelical 
preachers did not understand this nor the hypnotic 
power that came to many of them because of this 
peculiar anotional stress. They accepted it, took 
advantage of it and went on from there. As the 
preachers themselves were often knocked out by 
this enotional strain they naturally figured it 
all as part of The Lord's work. They didn't know 
enough history to be aware that mass hysteria has 
done some strange things in the past, suchas the 
dancing mania in the Middle Ages. 

Of course, whenever the devil was running 
wild he most always fell back on sex as 9 sure 
fire way of — uh — well, bringing out the devil 
in folks. He was always promoting triangles, 
breaking uphomes and suggesting clandestine meet— 
ings by parties who shouldn't be meeting openly 
and causing elopements and divorces. All of this 
was a sore subject with the preachers. 

The battle they put up against the devil and 
sexual sinning was tremendous. In the main they 
were successful because the morais of the country 
improved. However, the devil put up quite a fight 
especially when the camp meetings were first 
launched. He was a better psychologist than those 
first camp-meeting preachers. He knew about the 
similarity between all very strong emotions. If 
people are worked up to an emotional pitch from 
one cause it takes very little to shove them 
off the deep end into the slippery seas of 
sex emotions. 

The devil played that trick at the camp 
meetings. During the "breakover" when the mass 
emotional orgy was at its height some men ana 
women would be much attracted to each other, and 
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though in the moment of hysteria, they were only 
vaguely aware of what was going on, there wasn't 
any question about its being sex. Nor was this 
problem solved by senerating the men and women at 
the meetings. During the general upheaval of the 
“breakover" they didn't stay seperated. When five 
thousand people were stirred up it proved im- 
possible to keep them all under observation. 
Hence the devil got in a few licks on the side 
but in the end most of the people got on to him 
and learned how to avoid trouble. 

These early Evangelical preachers had within 
their reach something very powerful and dangerous. 
Tnat the country did not suffer a great deal from 
this danger is due to the inherent fineness of 
character that most of these preachers possessed. 


“Perhaps many were saved from a grave misuse of 


their power by the confining limits of their nar 
Tow minds; minds given over to smighting the 
devil and sin with the Two-Edged Sword of the 
Lord, in which there was neither room nor thought 
to use this power potential for personal greed. 

Please note that here I mean greed and not 
ambition. On the other hand this does not mean 
that they failed to take advantage of this 
powerful means of mass control. Not the least of 
this advantage was the high degree of supersti- 
tion in the minds of the majority of the people 
at that time. In other words, they were mentally 
conditioned to receive the full effect of the 
evangelists' oratory. Coupled with this supersti- 
tion was the fear and uncertainty of a young 
country. 

Myths, legends, the supernatural, ghosts, 
hants, the devil and fiery pits of brimstone were 
elements of possibility and reality in theminds 
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of the people. They were easily swoyed by the 
orators of the time, religious and political. 

Oratory in the early 19th Century was every— 
thing that the screen, radio, television and the 
Presidential fireside chats are to-day -— anda 
whole lot more. Aman could have the gift of 
speaking with a silver tongue and as long as the 
polished words poured out it didn't matter much 
whether or not they ariginated in-a brain of very 
dull brass. 

‘Generally~the evangelists were not~ brass— 
brained-as far-as bringing: about~ the desired: ef- 
fect upon the people. To-day, a skeptic reading 
a passage from an early camp-meeting sermon might 
be startled into saying: "Superstitious Hooey! " 
However, as he continues reading he will admit 
a grudging admiration for an imagination that 
produced such a graphic picture of-the horrors 
of hell. 

' To: the early evangelists hell was a decided 
possibility if you led a-sinful life and their 
sincerety aided then in getting over a dreadful 
and realistic picture to the people. 

Though the camp meeting presented this power 
to the preachers its use was not confined to the 
camp meetings. They were not slow in using it on 
their own congregations. The emotionalism, the 
mass hypnotism, all: tended to magnify the statue 
of the preacher --- often to a larger scope than 
was justified by his mental capacity. 

This brought about an unfortunate situation 
whereby’ the very profession of preaching .created 
a ready-made influence over his flock. He, in 
tum, accepted this power as his. due, and: deli v— 
ered from the pulpit political-and other opinions 
not connected with his calling about which he was 
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not well enough informed to render a common sense 
opinion. As these opinions were picked up and 
acted upon by the congregations without question, 
once in a while, there was the inherent danger 
of erroneous influence in politics and government. 

This wos especially true in most of the 
South. Though the church and state were no longer 
connected this situation brought up the possibil- 
ily of religious meddling in politics in a manner 
that was entirely unforeseen at the time the 
statutes were drafted. The statesmen, with their 
highly developed sense of fonbcding as to any 
threat to their established positions were afraid 
of pulpit politics. 

Thus we have the historical basis for the 
trend of religious influence in politics that 
culminated in the passing of the Prohibition 
Anendment to the United States:Constitution more 
than a hundred years later. 

Gul Statesmen in the early 49th Century 
looked with jaundiced eyes upon the rising power 
of the pieachers and did what they could to keep 
them in iine. As the camp meetings attracted 
thousands the politicians began to mumble in 
their beards: "what have these preachers got that 
we haven't got?" In those days,as now, the so- 
called statesmen were always looking for a chance 
to talk. A good illustration of this occured in 
Southwest Virginia where thousands were gathered 
to see a public hanging. When the condemned man 
refused an offer of the customary “Last Words" 
o poiitician shot to his feet, thanked the man 
for allowing him to speak in his place and an- 
nounced his candidacy for re-election. 

The first big camp meeting in the Bedford 
Campbell area, according to the records, was 
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staged near New London in March 4804. It drew 
more than five thousand people. The stillness of 
the night at the final meeting was rent asunder 
by the shouts of the righteous ond groans of the 
many sinners. This camp meeting gave a great im- 
petus to religion in the Virginia Piedmont. 

Quite a protest was made by the Episcopal 
gentry of the neighborhood but this was as chaff 
before the wind. 

A similar circumstance happened at a smaller 
church meeting near Williamsburg. The story goes 
that there was a plan on foot by the William anda 
Mary students led by a college head to break up 
this uncouth, shouting meeting. However, as they 
neared the church a thunder stom came up with a 
heavy downpour of rain anda brilliant display of 
lightning. The students had to run for cover. 

The preacher conducting the meeting at once 
took due credit for himself and The Lord for hav— 
ing produced the thunder stom, not only to break 
up the forces of evil before they could heckle 
the righteous, but as evidence of His anger at 
presumptiousness on the part of the William and 
Mary folks. The assumption being that they, too, 
were Episcopaleans. Apparentiy,the Lord's Vicar 
in that pulpit was believed by many of his flock. 

There is no guestion akout the old-time, 
evangelical preacher having had an entirely dif 
ferent outlook on life as well as his own rigid, 
duty in carrying The Word. He was in many ways a 
law unto himself, not only in the pulpit, but in 
every day life. 

They had their own methods of canvassing the 
Christians in a town or community. As they were 
not troubled about violating the rights of pri- 
vacy, and in this they beat our modern Federal 
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Government to the punch by well over a hundred 
years, they in a short time had an accurate re 
cord of who they could get to work on. 

They just boldly stalked into houses and 
Gemanded to know what sort of religion the in- 
mates professed. Having taken an inventory of the 
souls of a small city, they soon knew who were of 
their own faith to be lined up as helpers, and 
who were sinners of other faiths to be brought 
into the fold. 

Here we have a hint of probably the most un- 
fortunate result of the Camp Meeting idea. It did 
a great deal toward breaking up the harmonious 
coordination between the Methodists, Baptists and 
Presbyterians. 

As stated before, until the coming of the 
Camp Meeting the three denominations often worked 
well together against the devil and the Episcopa- 
leans. After the Camp Meetings became established 
Tivalry between the fast-growing three became 
more and moTe apparent. They began sot shooting 
at each other, stressing small differences in 
dogma and creed, until each came to see sin and 
Sinners among the followers of the other faiths. 
Though the battle against the devil and the Ang 
licans was kept up a great deal of energy was 
put into converting Baptists into Methodists and 
vice versa as well as calling attention to the 
devilish qualities of the Presbyterians.’ The more 
conservative Episcopaleans must have felt a great 
relief at this diversion of interest. 

The weakness of this fault actually worked 
down through the years with a splitting of hairs 
and a splitting of various sects from base 
denominations. Because of the power of the camp— 
meeting build up and the need of better moral 
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values and religion, this weakness did not at the 
time too materially handicap the improving of the 
morale and morals, religious and otherwise, of 
the young nation. 

This writer has always been proud that Bed~ 
ford County and its Baptists tried for a longer 
time than anywhere else to continue this harmony 
and tolerance. They did their best to keep the 
joint meetings going and to further the belief 
that a man could be a Methodist and not neces— 
saTily a sinner; and that the devil did not cus— 
tomarily appear as a Presbyterian or maybe an 
Episcopalean. 

Tne Baptists had established congregations 
in Bedford County before the Revolution. This is 
also true with regard to Amherst County though in 
smaller numbers. The Presbyterians were settled 
in the Redford-Campbell area before the Baptists, 
as were the Cuakers. Perhaps all of these denomi - 
nations living together from an early aate may 
account for Bedford becoming later a great reli-~ 
gious center and the further fact that this 
county gave so many preachers to the nation and 
to early foreign missions. 

By the time the Great Revival was going full 
swing in this area the Friends were instructed to 
free their slaves. Many did and moved west. 
Others kept their slaves, remained here and were 
pressured into other denominations.: 

At this time there were few Catholics ana 
Jews living in this part of virginia. Thus the 
members of these two faiths, locally ai least, 
escaped spiritual wrestling matches with the 
fiery camp-meeting preachers. 

One might say that many of the early Bap- 
tist, Methodist and Presbyterian pTeachers were 
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combat commissioned from the ranks in the field, 
rather than educated for this particular work. 
They were sincere men who felt the call through 
the influence of the camp meeting, a smaller 
religious meeting or the example set by some 
established minister. There was a tryout and 
probation period, of course, but the crying need 
for preachers in this battle against the devil 
and sin in the Old Dominion was as great as that 
for adequate officers to be leaders ona field 
of battle. 

Some of these men became really inspired 
Teligious orators. Others were inspired oniy 
under the stress of great religious emotion. 
Quite-a few of the latter finally became-mental 
derelicts. Whereas-they considered: this rousing, 
mass emotionalism an excellent spring and fall 
tonic for the layman, ‘they themselves fell as 
victims to overdoses of it. 

The Methodists worked out a system that gave 
them an edge on the others. They sent in the 
high-pressure, emotion stimulating orators to 
stage a big camp meeting. This brought the people 
to the proper pitch. Then, before they hada 
chance to backslide, the organizers came in-and 
the local circuits were established. 

Seonetimes love caught up with-these fast— 
moving camp meeting preachers and they could, 
no longer dash from one’meeting to another all 
over the country. The wives felt their husbands 
should be localized to a home church or a small 
local circuit.’ This created a demand for replace- 
ments. We gather from Asbury that one’ Southside 
Virginia county’ must have been largely populated 
by attractive, unmarried giris. A number of the 
young camp meeting experts were married out of 
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irculation and turned into the local pastures 
of this county. 

This became a problem to the Methodist 
Ohurch authorities. How could they continue to 
fight the devil and sin !» Virginia if their best 
bachelor orators, though proof against the 
feninine wiles in the rest of the country, suc— 
cumbed in this county? Finally they arrived at 
the one possible solution. They rounded up some 


of their oldest orators --—- men time-tested in 
avoiding the subtle attractions of feminine 
worshippers. 


That there is no monument to the ladies of 
this county commemorating their success in cap- 
turing and marrying these oldest Methodist minis— 
ters is characteristic of Virginia modesty in 
failing to preserve achievements. 

Life was particularly hard in those days for 
the itinerant, camp meeting specialists and the 
circuit riders. Keeping their committments in all 
kinds of weather was a job that required strength 
of mind and body, energy and faith. They rode 
their horses to death and had to continue on 
foot. They were often hunery and cold. They had 
to parry insults with the impious; and struggle 
to establish interest in sections that gave them 
the cold shoulders if not actual hard rocks. 

They had to be quick to turn disadvantage 
into advantage. In this book the lead off story, 
“"God and the Ghost" is based upon an incident that 
actually happened in another tavern in a nearby 
county. "The Two-Edged Sword"is also based upon 

factual records. 

With an eye for the main chance it was not 
unusual, especially before and around 4800, for a 
preacher to arrive at a tavern on Saturday night, 
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when d dance was scheduled. They have been known 
to enter into the fun, frolic and hit as hot a 
buck in the square dancing as anyone else. Then 
at the psychological moment, during a music break 
or something, lead them into a rythmic hymn and 
emotion stirring prayer —— the tavern temporari- 
ly became a chapel and the fun, frolic and 
drinking was over for the evening. 

As heretofore intimated, the mental horizon 
of many of these men may have been limited, but 
they had strength of character, spirit and a love 
of God that seems beyond belief now. Regardless 
of the methods they used they achieved the goal 
of improving the morals, manners and religion of 
the country. Cur nation is better off for their 
having lived and chased the devil. 

‘They have given a rich tone to our history 
if we did bit know it. There is much in this 
history that we may soon need. 


The End 
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‘ artha St. John was stirred by the lovely 
7 i mauve light stealing over the Virginia 
Piedmont hills in the late October afternoon. The 
mountains beyond had a colder look which told her 
plainly that the yellow chestnut leaves had 
fallen and the oaks were brown instead of red 
or bronze. Martha's home was further up the 
James River, closer to the mountains. 

Of course, she could spend the winter here 
in Lynchburg with her uncle. That would be more 
fun because many of the men had not yet left for 
the fighting in this second war with England. 

She sighed. That would not be fair to her 
father, especially as she was only:now Teturning 
from six months of balls, fun and frolic in Phila 
delphia, Washington City, and Richmond. It had 
been an expensive trip and Martha knew her father 
was worried, what with the war and the bad grow- 
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ing season this year. That meant very little to 
bacco money. 

She glanced at the necklace in her hand. 
That too represented the tobacco money of two men 
in the Amy, It was also proof of her persuasive 
powers. Recently, Henry Harrison and James Ken- 
nerley had paid er a great deal of attention in 
Richmond. So much that before she realized it 
they were well into the formal preperations for a 
duel. Martha had gladly risked being considered 
unconventional to put a stop to it. She convincea 
them they were in uniform to fight to save our 
shores from British invasion rather than shooting 
at each other over her. They cooled down, chipped 
in and bought her the necklace. Though her dark 
loveliness did not need such embellishment she 
was proud of this gift. 

Martha turned from the window and its view 
of the town, river and the hills and took the 
little black riding cap fromherdeep brown curls. 
Though tall for a girl her movements as she bent 
down to light a kindler from the open fire were 
quick and graceful. In the candlelight her dark 
eyes seemed rather wide-spaced above her thin. 
slightly-arched nose. The black boots, the snug- 
fitting riding habit. black with gold frogs on the 
cloak, were becoming to her. 

She heard the front door thud shut and was 
glad she had waited to greet Uncle George before 
going upstairs to change her clothes. 

The next moment a deep, vibrant voice 
called from the hall: 

"Ts God in this house?” 

"Whe on earth?" she said aloud, startled. 

Again the voice, louder: "Is there religion 
in this home?" 
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As Martha started toward the library door, 
it swung wide. A large, blond man practically 
filled the doorway. His bff breeches were of ex- 
cellent quality as was his dark blue, well—cut 
Goat. 

"Come in, sit," said Martha, pleased with 
what she saw. 

"Young lady, I asked a question. Does God 
dwell in this home?" He spoke more softly now. 

Martha was both interested and puzzled by a 
man whose speech and actions were those of a 
travelling preacher yet whose looks and dress 
indicated a gentleman of means. 

"T don't think we are ungodly here," she 
replied, irritated at his audacity. "Wouldn't it 
be more fitting, sir, to use the doorknocker 
first to prepare people for your visit?" 

The young man was plainly disconcerted. 
“Why surely you know a man of God has the right 
of entry anywhere!" He spoke quietly as he came 
over and looked intently into her eyes. "You 
have the look of a lady highly born. I wonder if 
your eyes show the guilt of a sinner or an 
unbeliever?" 

As well schooled as Martha was in handling 
conversation with men she could only stare back 
at him astonished. Preacher or no preacher this 
handsome gentleman was either crazy or drunk. 

He continued: "What religion do you follow, 
ma'tm?"' 

"Why —~ why my people have always been 
Episcopalean." 

"You will find only cold comfort in that 
Teligion!" he said emphatically. Then his voice 
became low and pleading. "You really should ask 
to be saved and know the joys of becoming a 
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Methodist. You look to be much too inteiligent te 
risk the fires of hell burning vou.” 

Martha said quickly, angriiy: "Stuff and 
nonsense, sir! I think you're highly presump-— 
ows.” 

He fiushed, as one in authority might who is 
not used to having a wanan, even a beautiful one, 
take issue with him. Then he noticed the necklace 
she still heid in her hand. 

“Let me see this!" he said, taking it from 
her. 

Martha thought he was unusually: long in his 
examination. 

“This cost a great deal of money," the yourg 
preacher said finally. He continued, his voice 
rising in sudden anger: "A great deal of money 
spent to satisfy your vanity. Don't you see these 
jewels are the evidence of the vanity and sin 
which must be destroyed before you can confess 
and be saved? Out of the fires of hell they have 
come, so, to the fire they shali now be re- 
tumed. * 

He tossed the necklace among *he burning 
Logs. Martha dashed to the firelace cand retrieved 
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sion and pain from her burning hand. Laughter, 
because she knew intuitively this was the one way 
to strike back that would hurt him. The outer 
door gquivered on its hinges. 

Her uncle George entered the room shortly 
afterward and welcomed her. He didn't notice her 
anger. 

“Wasn't that Grief James I saw leaving here 
just now, Martha?" he asked. 

"Oh!" she said, then added in a muffled 
voice: "I didn't recognize him, Uncle." 

There was no reason why she should have. 
But in her anger now, the contrast between this 
experience and her last meeting with Grief James 
was certainly unusual. The little girl who had 
felt so sorry for the little boy because his 
mother had died when he was born and they had 
named him Grief. That was years ago when her fam- 
ily had spent a month one summer on a plantation 
adjoining that of the James family. 


In her own bedroom at Riverhill at last, 
Martha St. John turned over in her mind the fur- 
ther contrasting information she had gathered 
about the young preacher. 

A dozen times since yesterday afternoon she 
had told herself she hated him, despised him for 
the brassy brute he was. A dozen times more a 
piqued curiosity had asked a dozen discreet 
questions and received many answers: 

This morming when her father met her at the 
big gate on the edge of their own forest she 
could hardly wait for old Meddie to trot his 
horse out of earshot before questioning him. 

His face had wrinkled into a mischievous 
Gir: 
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"My dear Martha, as a marriageable young man 
I'd say James is upright, honest, comes of good 
stock, and has recently fallen heir to his 
father's excellent plantation here in Bedford 
County. AS a preacher I'd say he is a damned 
nuisance. All of these shouting field preachers 
are. Get the people stirred up emotionally where 
they can be browbeaten and scared into beleiving 
anything. If these preachers con work people up 
to beleiving they are in immediate danger of 
hellfire, then they can also influence their po- 
litical thinking. I don't say Parson James does 
this. He hasn't been back from the South but a 
few weeks. We'il probably soon know. He got Bob 
Hiilton so worked up that he turned over the up- 
per branch valley near our line for a camp-meei-— 
ing ground and swore off hard liquor." 

Old Miss Linda Martin, a neighbor with whom 
Martha had stopped to gossip lowered her voice to 
a reverend whisper. 

"Dear Grief, is one of God's noblemen. I 
feel lifted in spirit just to touch his sleeve. " 

Martha had thought at the time. "And I'a 
feel a deeper satisfaction if I could smack his 
jaws." 

Even cold Meddie, the beloved head of their 
“Inservants", who had accompanied her back from 
Lynchburg, added his opinion. 

"Mr. Grief, he got ligion long fore ne 
growed up. He learnt his preachin' by bringin‘ 
down a powerful spirit on Mr, President: Jeffer 
son's field hands at Poplar Forest." 

Thinking all this over Martha reasoned: that 
hel .curiosity ought to be satisfied and she could 
begin dressing. She reached for her clothes and 
there was the necklace. Why hadn't she written 
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Henry and Jamey to thank them. This must be done 
Tight oway and with that they passed out of her 
mind. Instead there appeared a large, ciean—limb- 
ed, young man with light,slightly curly hair. She 
remembered that for ail his size there was a 
lithe grace about him. Once again Martha imagined 
She was looking into his eyes and then she was 
staring fascinated at his attractive mouth. 

An idea came slowly to the surface of her 
mind; one that displaced anger. In the long glass 
she glanced at her reflected body. A flush crept 
over her. Martha tried to laugh. Heretofore 
laughter would have come easily to her lips at 
any such absurd idea. Marriage to a crazy, shout-— 
ing field preacher! She couldn’t make her laugh 
sound genuine. The whole thing was humiliating 
but the thought remained. 

“Trembling, she climbed into her huge bed and 
cried with a desperate bitterness. She didn't 
know what was wrong but was fearful of what might 
be. Not was her mood helped by tne thought that 


‘Grief James looked upon her, if at ali, as merely 


another soul te be saved, from an imaginary neil 

There wasn't anything imaginary about this 
present hell. Could he save her from this heii of 
desire though it wasn't the hell of his Old Teste 
ment of God? Cr wos it? Martha St John was now 
fully aware of her own feelings She could even 
see the ironical humor of ae whole situation. 
But still, she did not feel like laughing. 

The man of God had shaken her to the aepths 
of her being. Ke who would abolish sin nad insome 
strange way created in nere this desire for him 
the faced the truth in her own mind. 
Martha had aiwcvs &b 
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situations that had arisen between herself and 
her many admirers it was all the more absurd to 
feel now this lack of certainty in herself. She 
was afraid, because she did not want to love this 
man. Other than his being handsome he was the op- 
posite of any dream she had ever had of the man 
she might marry. 

She must get out -~- rid her mind of these 

thoughts. She'd go over to see her friend Millie 
Hilton. 
3 Martha hurried passed the stables and bams 
taking the short-cut path to the adjoining plan— 
tation. Perhaps the woods would bring to her some 
measure of auiet. Already the feel of the leath- 
ery, new-fallen leaves and pine tags under her 
feet made her better. On a high hill to the west 
the sun shone on the tall spire of the sentinel 
white pine and Martha began to respond as does 
any person sensitive to the beauty of forest. 

She .crossed the snake rail fence that was 
the boundary line along a little ridge leading 
to the river half way between the two houses. 

On the other side the land sloped gently 
down to a stream, and a grove of virgin timber. 

Martha stopped as the music of many voices 
Singing a hymn welled up to her. 

"A --- a camp meeting!" she said, startled 
into remembering that her father had spoken of 
this grove being turned over to Parson James. 

Standing irresolute she realized there were 
not enough voices for a full meeting. No doubt 
they were using the grove for worship until they 
could build a new chapel. 

Even while telling herself she should go 
home she moved slowly on down the path. A little 
further along the underbrush disappeared and the 
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singing was louder. All of the smail trees and 
bushes had been cleared from the grove. These 
large forest giants were as pillars of a huge 
church, larger than any she had ever seen and 
their bronzing leaves made a colorful ceiling. In 
the.center of the cleared area was a platform in 
front of which two hundred people were clustered. 
They appeared lost in this area where a thousand 
or more’ could as easily worship. 

-The Late aftemoon sun filtered down through 
the thinning leaves upon the people and create 
a halo effect on the blond head of the lone fig- 
ure whose deep, rich voice led the singing. 

‘Oh, I ought not to have.come!" Martha told 
herself. She moved forward from the shadow of one 
large tree to another. “After all, what have I 
to fear?" That was it, she didn't know. 

The hymn came to a close and Parson James 
raised his hands for prayer. The musacal voice 
carried easily to where she leaned against an oak 
The Parson prayed on and on and the shadows 
lengthened. Here and there as accompaniment to 
the praying voice came a sob. 

The prayer stopped and with a mere change of 
tone the voice swept into a sermonor exhortation. 
At first only snatches were as understandable 
sentences to Martha. But the voice played upon 
her emotions like some lovely, deeply—stirring 
music. Her breath quickened while she fought to 
keep from sobbing or screaming. What was hap- 
pening? It wasn't his threats of either helifire 
or the pains and anguish that followed the ways 
of sin? Of these Martha was only vaguely aware. 
On and on the voice pleaded, begged, threatened; 
building up to some sort of climax of tear. There 
was no fear in her, now; nothing but the sense of 
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being .carried on an emotional tide ever nearer 
speaker. 

Suddenly, a woman screamed: "Oh God! What 
can I, a sinner, do to be saved?" 

The scream chilled Martha to her senses. The 
tortured voice again cried out for mercy from a 
young woman standing near by. It was her friend, 
Millie Hillton. Her face was hardly recognizable 
in its distorted fear. Then it was that Martha 
realized that she herself had unknowingly moved, 
up among the worshippers. 

Martha started to go to Millie's aid,but her 
friend suddenly darted up to the platform and 
fell on her knees. 

Nearby, a man shouted: "I have sinned. I 
grovel in the dirt before the Lord"! He dropped 
to the ground and began worming his way toward 
the platform on his stomach. 

As Martha dodged back toward the protective 
shadow of a tree old Mr. Huddleston yelled some— 
thing at her. She got out of his ‘sight. She was 
now afraid of being recognized. 

Grief James stood on the edge of the plat-— 
form, gesturing with his hands, exhorting: 

"Oh what a happy, melting time! Oh, what a 
comfort this holy meeting is to the Lord! Come on 
up, brother and sisters, and meet the Savior!Cast 
away your sins, seek repentance, and join with us 
in the happy better life.” 

The rest of his words were drowned out in 
the pandemonium that followed. People jumped up 
and down, laughed and shouted. One voice was 
yelling over and over jibberish that had no mean— 
ing at all. Some fell senseless to the ground. 
Others jerked and twitched in the throes of some 
strange fit. Not far away, a little behind the 
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others, a young woman and man embraced each other 
as though in a dream. 

Fear for her own sanity now drove Martha 
blindly from the scene. 

'Oh God, what does it all mean?" she pleaded 
hysterically as she ran back up the path. 

At first she was sick in mind and body. She 
couldn't forget the frantic, half—crazed expres— 
sion on her friendts face, or the behavior of the 
others, many of whom she knew. Then over her 
passed a wave of wholesome anger. 

“My God, doesn't want me to do that sort of 
thing to demonstrate my belief in Him, not even 
if it be the will of Parson Grief James." 

Sleep came in the early hours of the morning 
the exhausted sleep from wrecked emotions. And 
later in the full light of day the torture of 
again trying to reason out her thoughts and 
feelings. 

The rest of the day riding along lonely 
wood's roads brought nothing to still the ache in 
her heart, the worry and doubt in her mind. 
Toward evening she turned homeward. 

Martha had reached the entrance gate when a 
horse galloped up fast behind her. She glanced 
over her shoulder to see the man she least wanted 
to meet now. 

Parson James nulled up, nodded stiffly to 
her, and swung over .< open the gate. The sweat- 
lathered horse was blowing. 

Her feelings toward this man were not what 
she expected them to be. Now there was only a 
burning anger within her; anger at herself and 
dbove all at this blond god who mistreated his 
horse. Martha had been raised in the tradition 
that even if you didn't want to spare yourself 
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you must spare your animal unless it was a matter 
of life and death. 

As they rode through the gate she watched 
the horse, expecting to see him stumble and fall. 
James was unaware of this. 

"I trust," he said, after closing the gate 
"You find yourself more in the humor to accept 
the love of God and repentance of your sins than 
when we met last. As God's vicar on earth I shall 
be glad to hear your confession." 

Misery struggled with her anger. "Had I 
anything to confess I wouldn't feel assured with 
a father confessor who so brutally mistreats 
his horse." 

The words were said now and they seared into 
the Parson. He waved his hand as though to 
dismiss the subject. 

“A horse must not stand in the way of a man 
of God going about his Holy —-—_" 

He sawed his words off and a lock of sur— 
prise and chagrin spread over his face. The girl 
was watching from under her long lashes. 

He turned red and clamped shut his lips as 
though determined not speak what was in his mind 
and neart. 

Grief James, in that flash of a second, 
searched his soul. He had never been easy on 
horsefiesh, but hertofore he had worn out the 
poor beasts in trying to keep up with a close 
religious schedule. This schedule could not have 
been maintained by a man of lesser zeal. 

Now, when faced with the truth he knew he 
had not been riding his horse hard directly upon 
the business of the Lord. For the first time he 
had subordinated the man of God to that of the 
humdn drawn here by the torturing memory of this 
woman. 
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He looked at her and said hesitantly, softly: 

“T did not mean to be cruel to the horse. I 
just didn't think of him. My —- my thoughts were 
elsewhere. My -—- my thoughts were on you, I ——" 

"How could they be? You've only seen me 
once before." Martha wondered why she said this. 
It was so obvious and trite. 

She looked at him with what he thought was 
the frank, level glance of a woman expecting an 
answer to a question. Actually it was a woman 
waiting breathlessly for his next words. 

That he was now shy made Martha more sure of 


herself, gave back some of her lost self—confi- 


dence. He was ili-at-ease in the stiff straight 
backed chair he had selected. Martha felt this 
best for the moment, she could watch the candle 
light flicker over his face while her face was 
more in the shadow. But the girl had forgotten 
the firelight that gave a glow to her eyes and 
brought out the warm tones of here bare amms and 
throat above the low-cut gown. 

“That once was enough to showme your world 
liness, your need for repentance," he said fin- 
ally. “what a lovely woman you would be if you 
would accept the love of God and dedicate your 
1ife to Him! Oh what work we could do together in 
His Vineyard! * 

He looked at her and his whole soul seemed 
to plead with her through his blue eyes. 

She did not show her let-down feeling, but 
this was certainly the unexpected. If this was 
love-making it was beyond her varied experience. 
But it didn't lessen the desire that had retumed 
to plague her. The Parson's unusual method caused 
a teasing imp within her to whisper ideas for 
unusual replies. 
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"Do IT have to be a Methodist to be Lovely, 
Sir? Why can't I just stay an Episcopalean, or 
become a Presbyterian, and still keep a few 
feminine attractions?" 

She leaned against the back of the sofa and 
the soft light fell upon the curve of her 
breasts. 

Infuriated he jumped to his feet. The 
hesitant boy who had been trying to speak of love 
gave way to the militant parson. 

‘You aren't lovely now. You flaunt the evi- 
dence of your sin by the scanty clothes you wear. 
The devil has control of you, making you tempt, 
men with hideous passion. You ~— you temptress 
On God, have mercy upon me! Keep me from. thinking 
evil! Cuench the fires of the flesh and the de 
sires that sore beset Thy humble servant! Drive 
away from this woman the evil that has taken 
possession of her and clothe her in righteousness! 
Oh God Above, guide her to belief in Christ, 
our Redeemer, and save her from the path down 
she has started!" 

James, his voice hoarse,was near crying now. 

When he came te a bewildered pause, Martha 
said quietly: 

"My God is an understanding God. He knows 
that if two young people meet and find themselves 
attracted to each other it is not in itself 
sinful. If --~ if certain thoughts and desires 
transpire in one for the other. My God does not 
say the other is at fault, is sinful." 

Her voice sunk to a whisper as she contin-— 
ued on: "He does not cause me to find an excuse, 
on which to blame this desire. My God is love and 
mercy, forgiveness and understanding. He doesn't 
try to frighten me with threats of the devil ond 


the fires of hell because of the little things 
that aren't sins but, moybe, just misunderstand- 
ings. His loving kindness shows me where I have 
been wrong, just as He is showing me this moment. 
Just as ————__" 

"Stop! Blasphemy! You profane the name of 
God! Who are you to say these things? What do you 
know of His kindness and mercy, you who are of 
the pit? You who can be saved only by falling at 
the feet of the Blessed Saviour and begging for 
mercy; begging for the right to repent and ask 
for forgiveness of your sins! Until you do, this 
is a house of hell in which I will not stay." 

He stomed out of the room leaving the girl 
staring at the flickering flames of the fire. 

As the outer door slammed, Martha St. John 
felt a wild elation. Grief James had by his very 
words and acts admittéd his love. He would come 
back. He would’ tell himself: that it was to con- 
vert her, to save her soul; but he would come. 

From out of doors came the rapid hoof—beats 
of a.galloping horse. As the sound became fainter 
it carried away with it her elation. 

"Poor horse!" she murmured, rising. Then, a 
moment later, as she saw beyond time and the 
years: “And poor, poor me!" 


The End. 


